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Walter Raleigh was supreme In his own realm of
grandiose designs for an Immense colonial empire be-
tween New Spain and Newfoundland. Drake could
quote both Scripture and the Greek mythology to prove
his point. He had, moreover, a vigorous turn of ex-
pression all his own. Even Hawkins, whose head swam
as he gazed upon the Admiralty victualing figures or
tried to make head and tafl of the wage-bills Drake
and Frobisher sent him, could write a virile and fas-
cinating account of his voyage in 1567 when the
Spaniards destroyed his fleet in San Juan de Ulua and
Drake, a stripling of twenty-two, deserted him in the
Judith. Other participants in the sea affair were fluent
letter-writers, and the Great Armada of 1588 called
forth all their powers.
But Frobisher was almost as inarticulate as Lord
Anson a hundred years later. He seems to have been
one of those seamen who never write home, a seaman
whose ship is very much his house and whose profession
is his recreation and his religion. We know he must
have mingled with his kinsmen in London, for he had
a nephew, young Martin Frobisher, with him at sea,
besides one of the Yorkes, his mother's family. But
we can conjecture from the examples we have of his
handwriting that it was difficult for him to produce
and even more toilsome for them to decipher.
Another significant feature of Frobisher's cor*
respondence is worth noting. In all human probability
he anticipated the modern phonetic craze and his letters
may be offered to phonetic enthusiasts as examples of
the futility of their obsession. A careful notation of
Frobisher* s use of vowels reveals him speaking as a
Yorkshireman, a West Riding man. "Since my
comynge fourthe I hayd butt 3 dayes liberty to louke
after the dunkyrkes." "And so refarde [referred]
me to yor Excelince derecksione for that sarves